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nomenon of his life, to shift the centre of gravity in the study of mythology, 
as the Ethno-psychological school has shown a tendency to do, is to leave 
well-observed, fixed coast lines, and to push out with temerity upon an 
unknown sea. The knowledge of the languages, cults, and habits of the 
Nature-peoples is still very limited. The Psychological school is in reality 
an extension of the Analogical, and the latter is an extension of the Genea- 
logical Linguistic school. Why, asks the author of these volumes, should 
there be hostility between them? Certainly Professor Miiller manifests a 
generous appreciation of the results of research achieved by these schools, 
but he declines to be extinguished as a philologist, since some, at least, of 
his equations (Dyaush-pitar = Zevsirariyp = Jupiter) are universally ac- 
cepted. Until more is known of the languages, dialects, and opinions of 
the Nature-peoples, the author thinks it is unscientific to treat with levity 
the old landmarks of Vedic-Greek mythology. The reader of the many- 
treatises upon mythology cannot fail to discern a reaction of thought. 
The concessions made by many of the Psychological school, the courtesy 
towards the philological scholars which experience has taught them to 
adopt, help us to appreciate the value of the work accomplished by Pro- 
fessor Miiller and his coadjutors. The ' sweetness and light ' manifest in 
these chapters will disarm criticism and conciliate schools of comparative 
mythology, hitherto hostile. 

Time, as it passes, thus removes asperities, brings the workers in differ- 
ent fields into sympathetic understanding of each others' theories, shows 
that no one school of research possesses all the facts, and emphasizes the 
truth of the old maxim, fas est ab hoste doceri. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologic By Max Dessoir. 
Erster Halbband. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, C. Duncker, 
1897.— pp. 356. 

When the first volume of Dr. Dessoir's History appeared in 1894, its 
methods and conclusions met with some rather sharp criticism. The author 
has evidently taken this to heart and conscientiously set to work to improve 
upon his former text. His method of exposition remains the same, and 
will probably again receive its meed of disapproval ; but the structure of 
the book has been modified and its appreciations revised. In each case 
the changes are changes for the better. 

The first 131 pages of the old edition (see this Review, IV, 2, p. 227) 
have become 356 in the new. An added Introduction gives a brief survey 
of the course of psychological development down to the eighteenth century. 
More space is devoted to the first and last years of this century itself, and 
to the kulturgeschichtlicher Hintergrund of the psychological movement. 
And, lastly, much of what in the earlier edition formed part of later chap- 
ters has been included in this first half-volume. 
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Improvements of detail are numerous. The summaries are much fuller 
and much more thoroughly done. The statement of Leibnitz's doctrine has 
been worked over and rectified. Riidiger, Crusius, Reimarus, and Hiss- 
mann receive more adequate and discriminating treatment. The frequent 
misprints and faults of style which dotted the pages of the original, have 
been carefully eliminated from the revised text. Indeed, there is hardly 
any point touched on by criticism of the first edition which the author has 
not been at obvious pains to justify or correct. Within the limits which 
the method of citation prescribes, the completed work is plainly intended 
to be as valuable as Dr. Dessoir can make it. And there can be no doubt, 
to judge from the present instalment, that it will possess a very high value, 
not only relatively, but absolutely, for the student of historical psychology. 

E. B. T. 

Der Unterschied der Lehren Humes im Treatise und im Inquiry. Von 
Wilhelm Brede. Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1896. — pp. 50. 

This is the first monograph that has been published on the relation of 
Hume's Treatise to his Inquiry. The author has, in general, done his 
work with much care and skill; but the problem is a difficult one, and is of 
such a nature that different critics in dealing with it can hardly be expected 
to arrive at unanimous conclusions. The book falls into four divisions: (1) 
the doctrines of the Treatise; (2) the doctrines of the Inquiry that had pre- 
viously appeared in the Treatise; (3) the new material introduced in the 
Inquiry; (4) the parts of the Treatise that were omitted in the later work. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better to have adopted 
a more topical method of treatment in dealing with a subject of this 
nature. 

The author finds that the point of view, or aim, of the Inquiry is different 
from that of the Treatise in two important respects : (1) while the Treatise 
aims to give an account of the different kinds of knowledge, graded 
according to their relative degrees of certainty, the main, almost the only, 
subject of discussion in the Inquiry is the question of causation; (2) while 
the Treatise is a theoretical discussion of the ground and possibility of 
knowledge, the chief aim of the Inquiry is to overthrow every false system 
of metaphysics; hence the later work is largely polemical, and carries out 
more thoroughly than the Treatise the consequences for morality and 
religion of Hume's philosophical doctrine. In the discussion of this subject 
Dr. Brede confuses point of view, or aim, with standpoint, and thus his 
criticism of the position which I adopted in an article in this Review x is 
not fully justified. I maintained only that the standpoint of both works 
is the same; every one admits that their respective aims are different. It is 
admitted by the author that the division of impressions and ideas into those 
of sensation and those of reflection, is implied in the Inquiry, although it is 

1 Vol. iii, pp. 672 ff. 



